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Foreword 



If experience is any guide, it is safe to say that the next decade will be 
as full of surprises as the past decade. There is no doubt we will be sur- 
prised, so our job is to be prepared for the unexpected so that when it 
arrives, we have the fewest regrets. The Joint Operating Environment 
(JOE) is U.S. Joint Forces Command’s review of possible future trends that 
present significant security challenges and opportunities for the next 
quarter-century. From economic trends to climate change, from cyber 
attacks to failed states, the JOE outlines future disruptions and examines 
the implications for our national security in general and for the joint force 
in particular. These implications, plus current operations, inform the con- 
cepts that drive our Services’ adaptations and the environments within 
which they will operate. 

Successful adaptation is essential if our leaders are to have the fewest 
regrets when future crises erupt. In our guardian role for the Nation, it is 
natural that we in the military focus more on the security challenges and 
threats than on emerging opportunities. Nonetheless, there are opportuni- 
ties worthy of serious consideration, and it is our responsibility to reflect 
on those as well. This book, Monopoly of Force, highlights an area of oppor- 
tunity we should all be interested in — one that, if done right, can save lives 
and resources and help short-circuit the cycle of violence in regions where 
conflict abounds. 

All wars come to an end. Using all means possible, we attempt to end 
wars as quickly as possible and on the best possible footing for fostering 
stabilization and preventing (or at least discouraging) additional conflict. 
Successful disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration (DDR) are fun- 
damental to enduring and equitable peace. For Afghanistan, the Bonn 
Conference established them as elements of success. DDR must be taken 
seriously if military or operational success is to gain strategic outcomes 
favorable to international order and American interests. Our security sec- 
tor must embrace this thesis because there will most certainly be a next 
time, and we need to be ready to disarm, demobilize, and reintegrate com- 
batants to achieve a stable environment for the establishment of economic 
prosperity and good governance. 
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DDR is not necessarily solely or even primarily a military effort. 
Once diplomacy or military force and persuasion have achieved adequate 
levels of security, a catalyst is required to focus effort and to create a DDR 
capability. Many actors could possibly play either leading or supporting 
functions in DDR. Organizations such as the United Nations (UN), the 
European Union (EU), and the World Bank potentially have parts to play 
in effective future DDR scenarios. Most importantly, a holistic effort is 
needed with the efforts of leadership focusing on the civil, political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic dimensions as well as the military dimension. 

Our current North Atlantic Treaty Organization strategy in Afghani- 
stan is ultimately based on reintegration of the reconcilable Taliban mem- 
bers into the body politic of the country. Persuading the Taliban to disarm, 
demobilize, and reintegrate will require various aspects of the military, 
diplomatic, and civil-societal-economic apparatus to be adjusted success- 
fully. In short, full reintegration of former combatants requires a holistic 
approach. 

Our security sector has recognized the importance of DDR even as 
we acknowledge that executing it is difficult. Why? Possibly for the United 
States, our difficulty with DDR is grounded in our argument with George 
III and our subsequent response to him that resulted in the Revolution, the 
Federalist Papers, and ultimately our system of government. Our way of 
governing is established to be inefficient, not integrated, requiring our 
various branches to compete, thus avoiding the centralization of power. So, 
while DDR requires a whole-of-government, and even a whole-of-society, 
response, Americas cultural baggage may be a significant obstacle to the 
Nation playing a leadership role on the international stage in regard to 
DDR. 

Accordingly, the United States may be better suited to act as a catalyst 
or in a supporting role for DDR. Our history, our form of government, and 
our cultural baggage combined lead me to suggest this is an area where 
Americas partners might take the lead, although being a meaningful par- 
ticipant in an international effort still requires significant work on Ameri- 
cas part. 

This is part of the challenge. DDR should not be viewed as an orphan 
in the U.S. Government, but to be successful, it requires an international, 
integrated effort rather than just being left to the United States. For 
instance, the initial attempt to perform DDR in the “Afghanistan New 
Beginnings Program” from 2003 to 2006 was a Japanese-led effort under 
the banner of a UN program development project. Successful DDR may 
require the help of nongovernmental organizations. 
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We need to recognize that in an imperfect world, we cannot blame a 
man for wanting to maintain his arms for the protection of his family, land, 
and community when all around him is chaos, lawlessness, and corruption, 
with little or no opportunity As in most societies, it is no stretch to say the 
average Afghan seeks a base level of security in which to live, educational 
opportunities for his children, and the chance to provide for his family and 
prosper economically. Unfortunately, because those conditions have not 
yet prevailed in Afghanistan, there is evidence that some combatants who 
previously turned in their arms during the New Beginnings program are 
now rearming. 

Clearly, “good intentions” alone cannot suffice for successful DDR. 
The road to international Hades is paved with good intentions. We must 
never confuse emotion with progress, and we must follow through on our 
commitments — that is, providing timely and relevant benefits for disarma- 
ment — for we will generally get the behavior we reward. 

So how should we approach DDR in our planning? First, the com- 
plexity of conflict resolution and the role of DDR demand clarity. Clarity 
means we must focus initially on problem- setting versus problem-solving. 
Often referred to as problem definition, in today’s military we call this cam- 
paign design, and the U.S. Army has done some of the best thinking on this 
line of effort. Elements of design include taking the situation for what it is, 
not what we would like it to be; ensuring we are focused on the right prob- 
lem; and performing continuous assessment and structured learning. We 
should break down the challenges of DDR into a set of clear problem state- 
ments. Preplanned, one-size-fits-all templates simply will not suffice for 
successful DDR because every scenario is different. 

Once the “problem” is defined with the greatest fidelity possible and 
derived from an inclusive process that brings together the right people with 
real experience, we will find that the time spent framing the problem was 
not wasted. Without a clear and shared view of the problem seen on its own 
terms, problem-solving is futile and more likely to create adversarial rela- 
tions among the problem solvers. Possessing clarity and a shared under- 
standing of the problem through effective design is more likely to incite a 
spirit of effective collaboration among the host of organizations and peo- 
ples involved. 

Secondly, as seen recently in South Africa, Sierra Leone, Northern 
Ireland, Bosnia, Iraq, and Afghanistan, it is clear that DDR requires a long 
time, certainly longer than Western election cycles. Again, clarity must be 
stressed if we are to hold the support of our democracies, for over the long 
term, with the usual good and bad associated with such efforts, we need 
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our citizens to understand that these wars are complex. They are really 
nothing new, because as a human endeavor, the essential nature of war has 
never changed. Only its specific characteristics have. The challenge, issues, 
and goals must be clear if we expect to keep our populations and our leg- 
islative bodies committed over the duration of such complex operations. 

And in an age when some Western political leaders doubt the concept 
of victory, we may be forced to initiate the DDR process from the unenvi- 
able position of no political commitment to the decisive defeat of the 
enemy — that is, to defeat his armed forces and, more importantly, to create 
in his mind and spirit a sense of defeat. So in some instances, we may lack 
a level playing field for the effort of DDR. Without forcing an irreconcilable 
enemy to accept defeat and cease fighting, you do not possess a viable dis- 
armament, demobilization, and reintegration situation — you have a war. 

So knowing when to start DDR is critical to its chance for success — 
especially in a nonlinear, irregular environment. We must also be open to 
the possibility that DDR may not be able to proceed in the prescribed order 
and that there may be cases in which the R — reintegration — may have to 
precede disarmament or demobilization. We must understand that suc- 
cessfully ending wars is as important as successfully fighting them. The 
complex operations that characterize modern conflict and our contempo- 
rary national security challenges require new procedures, such as whole- 
of-government approaches, and new attitudes that lead to better 
collaboration, cooperation, and coordination. What we cannot permit is 
the assumption that the end of war will take care of itself, and that DDR is 
somebody else’s problem. Whether or not the United States takes a leading 
role in a specific DDR environment, it needs to take the challenges of DDR 
very seriously, develop better understanding of its dynamics, and above all 
establish institutional knowledge of DDR and the end of wars so it will be 
better prepared for the surprises of the future. Monopoly of Force is an 
important step in the right direction. 

General James N. Mattis, USMC 

Commander, U.S. Central Command 
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Introduction 

The State and the Use of Force: 
Monopoly and Legitimacy 

By Melanne A. Civic and Michael Miklaucic 



In the immediate aftermath of war or in the midst of violent conflict, 
there is everything to be done. The urgency of anything can be overwhelm- 
ing and can lead to paralysis. Sequencing and prioritizing seem unrealistic 
luxuries, and confusion often reigns. Studies show that of the countries 
emerging from conflict, 40 percent return to it within 10 years. 1 Indeed, 
immediate past conflict is the single most highly correlated predictive fac- 
tor for future conflict. When the window for peace consolidation opens, 
robust efforts must be directed toward reinforcing and broadening the 
peace to ensure that combatants do not return to arms; the window shuts 
all too rapidly. The timeframe for consolidating peace is compressed. This 
will often — perhaps inevitably — require some extremely difficult deci- 
sions, choices, and compromises. However, if human life is to be protected, 
certain important public goods may have to be deferred to ensure against 
a rapid return to violence. 

In the “golden moment” when recent belligerents have agreed on 
peace terms — before the ensuing enthusiasm has dissipated — there is often 
a multitude of donors, sponsors, and other benefactors ready to help. This 
is both a blessing and a curse. The blessing is in the resources, both human 
and capital, brought to the peace consolidation process. The curse comes 
in the form of the multiple agents offering those resources and their exper- 
tise, each with its own agenda, objectives, expectations, and methods. The 
topography of peace can be crowded, confused, and conflicted. 

Writings on complex operations, development, and peace-building 
are permeated by optimism and a can-do attitude. All problems can be 
solved if only the right techniques are applied and the “political will” is 
present. 2 Indeed, it is tempting to suppose that all good things go together. 
In the high-pressure environment of complex operations, we want to 
believe that with enough consultation and coordination, all efforts to 
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establish equitable and durable peace can be harmonized and deconflicted. 
Unity of command and unity of effort will ensure that all parts contribute 
optimally to the shared ultimate objective. As comforting as this vision 
might be, it is not plausible, and even agendas with similar ultimate goals 
(such as durable peace) may have conflicting intermediate objectives. 

In his classic formula, Max Weber distinguished the state as an insti- 
tution by its monopoly of the legitimate use of force. Although the state 
may delegate the legitimate use of force, it remains the unique owner of 
that prerogative. Other institutions, agencies, or elements within society 
may exercise force, but without delegation from the state, any such exercise 
is unsanctioned and is thus illegitimate. 3 In reality, no modern state, strong 
or weak, has an absolute monopoly on the use of force; however, the 
legitimacy of the use of force is central to the modern concept of gover- 
nance. Today, many states are threatened by the loss of the monopoly of 
force and its legitimate use. 

In his seminal study of state formation in Europe, Charles Tilly 
argued that the state as we know it — what he refers to as the “national 
state” — is the product of the interplay between the accumulation of capital 
in cities and the concentration of coercion by sovereigns. This interplay 
intensified as the development of national capacity for warfare became 
structurally endemic in the 16 th to 20 th centuries, with structurally endemic 
defined as a permanent part of national life requiring permanent institu- 
tions and standing armies. These institutions and militaries, in turn, 
required a full spectrum of support institutions. Standing armies and the 
associated institutional support architecture enabled European sovereigns 
to exert dominance over competing power centers, including, critically, the 
class interests of the owners of capital concentrations. 4 

The unique role of the institutions of force in society, particularly in 
the formation and identity of the state — as suggested by both Weber and 
Tilly — has gained renewed focus in recent decades. The new polities of 
Iraq and Afghanistan are being built upon national security forces and 
institutions that are the recipients of unprecedented levels of resourcing, 
for it is widely acknowledged that the futures of these two countries 
depend on the successful development of their respective security forces. 

The relevance of both Weber and Tilly with respect to state formation 
and identification is enduring, but recent changes have been dramatic. 
Thus, the insights of these theorists should be continually reexamined and 
revalidated in light of these changes. To modernize Weber’s formulation, 
we must acknowledge the global political awakening of the late 20 th and 
early 21 st centuries, which was catalyzed by epic advances in information, 
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communication, and transportation technologies. Nearly universal aware- 
ness and interconnectivity have awakened previously nascent or dormant 
desires for identity and equity. The ensuing struggles challenge state legiti- 
macy and demand recognition of those multiple equities and actions to 
ensure they are realized. Zbigniew Brzezinski writes, “For the first time in 
history almost all of humanity is politically activated, politically conscious 
and politically interactive. Global activism is generating a surge in the 
quest for cultural respect and economic opportunity.” 5 Within any state, 
there are inevitably and naturally competing equities held dear by groups 
with conflicting interests and social objectives. The state must mediate 
these competing equities and interests in a nonviolent fashion while retain- 
ing the ultimate right and prerogative of representing the various constitu- 
encies as a whole. This has become vastly more difficult. What has emerged 
is a condition of fragmented and contested legitimacy in which the 
assumption of legitimacy on the part of state leaders cannot be taken for 
granted. It remains true that only through a monopoly of the legitimate use 
of coercive force can a state effectively exercise its mediating role, but both 
the monopoly and the legitimacy have become more difficult to attain. 

The central role of violence and war in state formation as Tilly 
describes it must be measured against the astounding increase in the 
lethality of conflict and war, as well as the decline over the past half century 
in the global acceptance of violence and mass killing. Extensive weapons 
proliferation and the widespread availability of significant force both to 
private individuals and to nonstate groups have irreversibly altered the 
cost/benefit equation. The exercise of coercive authority has become an 
extremely violent competition even in well-established states. One need 
only consider Mexico — a member of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) — where over 35,000 have died in the 
narcotics wars since 2006. 6 While no state has an absolute monopoly of 
force, to be accountable for actions taken within its borders a state must 
have at least a preponderance of force; it must be able to prevent hostile 
acts toward other states. This is a minimum assumption of effective sover- 
eignty. As a self-protective measure, therefore, helping states attain that 
minimum level is an appropriate aim of U.S. foreign and national security 
policy. Secretary of Defense Robert Gates argues, “Building the governance 
and security capacity of other countries must be a critical element of U.S. 
national security strategy.” 7 

These dramatic changes condition the state formation dynamics 
described by Weber and Tilly. It is sovereignty itself — the foundation of the 
Westphalian and post- World War II interstate system — that is at issue 
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here. In a strictly legal sense, sovereignty is recognized in many cases in 
which the state does not exercise a monopoly of the legitimate use of force. 
Of the 193 state members of the United Nations in 2010, no fewer than 20 
and as many as 50 exercise sovereignty only in terms of legal recognition. 8 
That is to say, they are recognized legally as sovereign states by other states 
and interstate organizations but can neither effectively protect their bor- 
ders from military, migratory, or subversive intrusion nor enforce the rule 
of law and orderliness within their borders. They are sovereign in legal 
terms only. 9 This condition poses serious challenges to U.S. national secu- 
rity, as states unable to exercise effective sovereignty in the practical (not 
strictly legal) sense cannot meaningfully be held accountable for hostile or 
threatening activity taking place within their borders. 

The erosion of sovereignty in large swaths of the world is already the 
stuff of numerous wargames, military experiments, intelligence scenarios, 
and contingency plans. We are not speaking of a distant future but of the 
present, in many cases. The 2002 National Security Strategy of the United 
States stated, “America is now threatened less by conquering states than we 
are by failing ones.” 10 Ten years later, we find failing states not only in Cen- 
tral and South Asia, but also throughout Africa (for example, Somalia and 
Democratic Republic of the Congo), Latin America (Guatemala and Hon- 
duras), and the Middle East (Yemen). The threats emanating from these 
“undergoverned” spaces do not respect borders; they strike across borders, 
oceans, and continents, often with impunity. 11 

Traditional development approaches such as “modernization,” pri- 
vate sector and civil society empowerment, and democratization have been 
applied by the United States and other national and interstate powers over 
the past 60 or so years to establish robust sovereign states out of the detri- 
tus of the colonial world. Some of the postcolonial territories have indeed 
become robust states, but many have not. Many states such as Nepal, 
Burundi, and the Philippines have been recipients of billions of dollars in 
official development assistance over the past decades, yet they remain poor 
and caught up in conflicts. 12 

DDR and SSR have emerged in recent years as promising though 
poorly understood tools for consolidating stability and establishing mean- 
ingful sovereignty after conflict. 13 The chapters in this book reflect the 
diversity of experience in DDR and SSR. Yet, with the considerable experi- 
ence we have acquired, our ability to use these tools with consistent success 
remains less than optimally developed. By anointing a complex set of rela- 
tionships with an acronym — Disarmament, Demobilization, and Reinte- 
gration (DDR) or Security Sector Reform (SSR) — we endow it with a 
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misleadingly singular character, and significant tensions within the com- 
ponent elements are obscured. 

It is tempting to view DDR as a linear and sequential process begin- 
ning with the disarming and demobilizing of ex-combatants, followed by 
their peaceful reintegration into postconflict society. This is alluring 
because of its optimistic simplicity, but it is an ideal case and not necessar- 
ily a natural, necessary, or normative template for accomplishing the objec- 
tive of returning combatants, society, and the state to “normal” civilian life. 

In reality, DDR contains substantially distinct and separable opera- 
tions, often involving different people, organizations, motivations, and 
modalities. The assumption that disarmament should precede reintegra- 
tion may seem logical but may not be politically feasible. And while we 
may wish to demobilize ex-combatants prior to reinserting them into the 
civilian population, it may be their solidarity that permits them to avoid 
the early alienation and disenchantment that might return them to arms. 
Though we know that ex-combatants who retain their weapons constitute 
a loaded gun aimed at state and society, and that only by disarming them 
can the state regain the preponderance, let alone its monopoly, of coercive 
power, we must understand that ex-combatants may view their weapons as 
their only means of survival. Despite the risks, and although disarmament 
must ultimately succeed in order for the state to attain a preponderance of 
force, this process will often require great flexibility and the setting aside of 
preconceived assumptions or formulas. 

DDR is further complicated by the occasional addition of a fourth 
R — Reinsertion. Some practitioners and scholars presume reinsertion 
within reintegration, while others, depending on the circumstances, con- 
sider it a distinct intermediate phase. Various other related processes may 
be included in the overall concept: for example, repatriation, resettlement, 
rehabilitation, and redeployment. While no formal consensus definition of 
DDR has emerged, the United Nations (UN) Integrated Disarmament, 
Demobilization and Reintegration Standards (IDDRS) offers the most sys- 
tematic set of guidelines and procedures for implementing DDR programs, 
as well as a set of operational definitions, all developed by UN DDR prac- 
titioners at the headquarters and country levels . 14 

Successful DDR theoretically removes at least the instruments and 
peer pressure to resume violence. But how can the state reclaim the lost 
legitimacy that led combatants to violence? State security forces are often 
predatory, repressing rather than protecting society. Hosni Mubarak’s 
Egypt and Zine El Abidine Ben Ali’s Tunisia are merely the latest in a long 
stream of regimes kept in power by oppressive security services, following 
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in the footsteps of the Shah’s Iran, the military dictatorships of South 
America in the 1980s, Suharto’s Indonesia, Mobutu Sese Seko’s Zaire, and 
many others. Citizens throughout the developing world have good reason 
not to trust coercive force in the hands of the state. Reform of the security 
sector is a step toward that trust, though only time and experience will 
consolidate it. 

Like DDR, the acronym SSR conceals in its simplicity a highly com- 
plex system of systems. As Secretary Gates writes, “The United States now 
recognizes that the security sectors of at-risk countries are really systems of 
systems tying together the military, the police, the justice system, and other 
governance and oversight mechanisms.” 15 The acknowledgment by state 
authorities that reform is required, the inclusiveness and transparency of 
the reform process, and of course the substance of the reform are key fac- 
tors in establishing legitimacy. The inclusion of representatives of the 
population affected by a given reform is a well-established principle of 
development. 16 Without inclusion of those affected and well-grounded in 
local conditions, the reform will not possess organic staying power and is 
unlikely to be adopted or internalized by the local population. Such for- 
eign-designed and -implemented reforms rarely endure the departure of 
the foreign designer. Transparency will reinforce legitimacy by reducing 
the mystery and remoteness of governmental processes and will encourage 
the participation that is the basis for local ownership. That interaction 
within the parameters of a mutually accepted social contract is a source of 
legitimacy and an opportunity for citizens and officials to engage and build 
trust. 

What should a reformed security sector look like? The answer is, of 
course, context-specific. SSR is defined by the UN as “a process of assess- 
ment, review and implementation as well as monitoring and evaluation led 
by national authorities that has as its goal the enhancement of effective and 
accountable security for the State and its peoples without discrimination 
and with full respect for human rights and the rule of law.” 17 Some practi- 
tioners find this definition inadequate and favor the OECD’s integrated 
and operational approach. According to the OECD Development Assis- 
tance Committee (DAC) publication Security System Reform and Gover- 
nance , 18 the security sector is seen as more than merely the security forces 
as a system of interacting core or state security forces; governance, justice, 
and law enforcement institutions; and nonstate actors who contribute to or 
alternatively undermine security. SSR through the OECD lens involves the 
“transformation of the security system’ which includes all the actors, their 
roles, responsibilities and actions — working together to manage and oper- 
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ate the system in a manner that is more consistent with democratic norms 
and sound principles of good governance, and thus contributes to a well- 
functioning security framework.” 19 

According to the U.S. Government, the ultimate objective of SSR “is 
to provide (security) services in a way that promotes an effective and 
legitimate public service that is transparent, accountable to civilian author- 
ity, and responsive to the needs of the public.” 20 According to the Geneva 
Centre for the Democratic Control of Armed Forces, security sector 
reform should aim to “enhance Security Sector Governance through the 
effective and efficient delivery of security under conditions of democratic 
oversight and control.” 21 Perhaps most widely accepted is the statement of 
the Development Advisory Committee of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development: the “overall objective of security system 
reform is to create a secure environment that is conducive to development, 
poverty reduction and democracy.” 22 These statements constitute at least a 
Western consensus on how SSR can serve as a tool the state can use to 
attain legitimacy. 

Again, definitions are elusive and can be misleading. No template is 
likely to serve in all or even many cases. What the authors in this volume 
suggest is the complexity and amorphousness of these concepts, their 
essentially political nature, and the elusiveness of precise definitions. These 
concepts should not be interpreted rigidly as fixed or unchanging princi- 
ples or processes, but rather as flexible tools for restoring to the state the 
monopoly of force that has been lost — or not yet achieved. 

The recognition of SSR linkages to DDR and other transitional 
activities has gained momentum over the past decade. In 2000, the pivotal 
Report of the Panel on United Nations Peace Operations (Brahimi Report), 23 
through its review of all aspects of peacekeeping operations, advocated for 
a holistic approach to peacekeeping and preventing the resurgence of con- 
flict. The report highlighted the impact of disarmament, demobilization, 
and transitional justice to the overall peace process, and recommended 
linking these to security sector reform and long-term development. In 

2008, the Security Council, in its report on the Role of the UN in Support- 
ing Security Sector Reform 24 further identified good governance and the 
consolidation of state power through disarmament, demobilization, and 
other reconciliation processes as critical to building sustainable peace. In 

2009, the UN Development Program (UNDP), through the UN Inter- 
Agency Working Group on DDR, added SSR to the operational guidelines 
of the IDDRS designed for DDR practitioners. 25 
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Working in concert with UN efforts, the Geneva Centre for the 
Democratic Control of Armed Forces in 2009 published an analysis of les- 
sons from complex multinational peacekeeping missions. 26 Among the 
recommendations, the authors advocated for the UN to delve more deeply 
into all aspects of SSR and explore linkages with related activities such as 
DDR and transitional justice. 

A significant coordinated governmental effort to develop SSR link- 
ages with DDR and other related and cross-cutting sectors is found in 
Sweden. The government created a Steering Committee on SSR to bring 
together the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Justice, and Defense, and a 
National Contact Group for SSR that includes military, justice, police, and 
academic collaboration. The Folke Bernadotte Academy, a member of the 
Contact Group, conducts research on justice, police security, SSR, and 
other areas of common concern, informing government policy. 

Within the U.S. Government, both DDR and SSR are orphans, with 
no single agency claiming ownership of either. There are aspects of each 
that are primarily military, and other aspects that are diplomatic and/or 
developmental. Individual offices in various agencies — or just individu- 
als — may be interested in either or even both. There is no true interagency 
policy or doctrine dealing with either. Secretary Gates concedes, “For all 
the improvements of recent years, the [U.S.] interagency tool kit is still a 
hodgepodge of jury-rigged arrangements constrained by a dated and com- 
plex patchwork of authorities, persistent shortfalls in resources, and 
unwieldy processes.” 27 The closest thing to interagency policy or doctrine 
is the February 2009 publication Security Sector Reform, which “provides 
Department of State, Department of Defense, and United States Agency for 
International Development practitioners with guidelines for planning and 
implementing Security Sector Reform programs with foreign partner 
nations.” 28 With no agency parent and no governmental policy or doctrine, 
these programs would take luck to succeed. They inherently require the 
diverse elements of national power as housed in the various agencies of the 
U.S. Government. They are thus complex operations by nature. 

This volume specifically explores the interface between DDR and 
SSR. The assumption that they contribute to the same ultimate goal — 
enduring peace — seems valid; however, the associated assumption that 
they are complementary or coordinated in practice is not justified by expe- 
rience. With the aim of examining the nexus between the two, the volume 
examines the politics of DDR and SSR, the challenges of reintegration, 
problems related to implementing DDR and SSR programs, and lessons 
and recommendations on how SSR and DDR programs can establish or 
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restore the monopoly of the legitimate use of force to the state and thereby 
support sustainable peace. Hopefully, these chapters will serve to excite 
further thought on how these two processes — DDR and SSR— can be 
implemented effectively and complementarily to better accomplish the 
shared ultimate goal of enduring peace. 

In Part I, Veronique Dudouet focuses on the politics surrounding 
reintegration of nonstate actors and the state providing an alternative to 
rebel violence through the development of a legitimate and democratic 
political order. Michelle Hughes advances a theory of a symbiotic relation- 
ship between SSR and DDR and argues that the restoration of the monop- 
oly of force requires political buy-in of a whole-of-government approach to 
planning and operations with coordinated military and interagency civil- 
ian engagement. Paul R. Williams and Matthew T. Simpson provide an 
assessment of the Doha Agreements on the peace process in Darfur and 
identify the missed opportunities and thwarted momentum for peace- 
building as a result of politics leading to abbreviated SSR and DDR pro- 
grams. 

In Part II, Mark Knight explains the relationship between unsuccess- 
ful reintegration and failed peace, proposing that incomplete, poorly struc- 
tured reintegration programs actually undermine peace-building efforts. 
Jacqueline O’Neill and Jarad Vary argue that failing to engage women in 
negotiations of peace accords and in the formation of parameters of SSR 
and DDR results in a multitude of essential issues being ignored and a 
tendency to omit women from reintegration and rehabilitation. Jennifer M. 
Hazen proposes that DDR must be construed more narrowly, rather than 
comingled with long-term development and societal reforms, and that 
reinsertion should be an intermediary, distinct step preceding reintegra- 
tion. Courtney R. Rowe, Eric Wiebelhaus-Brahm, and Anne-Tyler Morgan 
analyze the special challenges of DDR, especially the rehabilitation and 
reintegration of former child combatants. Judith Burdin Asuni utilizes a 
case study of the Niger Delta to link the lure of the profitable conflict 
economy, the lack of political will to reform the security sector, and the 
failure to reintegrate combatants, which have resulted in the perpetuation 
of armed conflict. 

In Part III, Jacques Paul Klein and Melanne A. Civic describe the 
chaotic circumstances and pressing nature of the DDRR program in Libe- 
ria that are demonstrative of many postconflict environments and lead to 
seemingly contrary but necessary decisions for the DDRR program. G. 
Eugene Martin shows that a vague and ambiguous peace agreement lends 
support to political backsliding and subverts progress in both DDR and 
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SSR. Adriaan Verheul exposes DDR in the Sudan Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement as a misnomer, incomplete, and lacking the capacity to reinte- 
grate, and argues the importance of coordinated planning and manage- 
ment of the SSR and DDR processes. 

In Part IV, Sean McFate consolidates theories on the DDR-SSR nexus 
and demonstrates how the monopoly of force through DDR and reform of 
the complex security system are the underpinnings of a strong and peace- 
ful state. Alan Bryden expounds on the security system approach to stabi- 
lization and peace-building, sets DDR and SSR within the broader context 
of good governance, and emphasizes the importance of engaging nonstate 
actors. Mark Sedra illustrates the DDR-SSR nexus through a case study on 
Afghanistan and argues for an integrated approach. Through a concluding 
case study, Josef Teboho Ansorge and Nana Akua Antwi-Ansorge highlight 
the link between the monopoly of force and government legitimacy in 
Liberia. 

It is the intention of the editors that these chapters serve to excite 
further thought on how DDR and SSR can be implemented effectively and 
holistically to better accomplish the shared goals of peace and stability. The 
contributors are dedicated and experienced professionals who form a com- 
munity of practice and of interest. We wish to expand that relatively small 
community and bring to it not only the additional resources required to 
implement effective DDR and SSR, but also the additional innovation and 
intellectual creativity needed to turn these processes into effective tools of 
statecraft to meet the challenges of the 21 st century. 
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The Politics of Disarmament and Security Sector Reform 




Chapter 1 

Nonstate Armed Groups and 
the Politics of Postwar 
Security Governance 

By Veronique Dudouet 



Introduction 

“Conventional security promotion efforts such as DDR [Disarma- 
ment, Demobilization, and Reintegration] and SSR [Security Sector 
Reform] are widely considered a sine qua non of contemporary peace sup- 
port operations and state-building.” 1 However, the vast majority of such 
programs tend to be externally run, biased, short-sighted, and imple- 
mented in artificial isolation from each other and from other arenas of 
structural transformation. In particular, postwar security transition should 
be understood as a politically driven undertaking, the implementation of 
which is heavily conditioned by the parties’ political will and the general 
political climate throughout the peace process. 

This chapter provides an overview of the processes of restoration of 
state monopoly of force as well as the democratization and legitimization 
of state structures from the specific perspective and interests of (former) 
nonstate armed groups (NSAGs). It seeks to demonstrate that combatants 
aspire to play an active part in peace- and state-building, and that to ensure 
that they maintain the political will to undergo war-to-peace transitions, 
they should feel that the process will address their structural grievances 
and empower them as a sociopolitical force rather than weaken their 
capacity to effect change. 

To support these arguments, some information will be drawn from 
an ongoing participatory research project carried out in cooperation with 
local researchers and leading members from nine former NSAGs, namely, 
the African National Congress (ANC) in South Africa, Movimiento 19 de 
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Abril (Ml 9) in Colombia, Sinn Fein in Northern Ireland, the Communist 
Party of Nepal-Maoist (CPN-M) in Nepal, Gerakan Aceh Merdeka (GAM) 
in Aceh, the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA), Farabundo Marti Liberation 
Front (FMLN) in El Salvador, the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement/ 
Army (SPLM/A), and the National Council for the Defense of Democ- 
racy-Forces of Defense of Democracy (CNDD-FDD) in Burundi. The 
findings were also correlated with ongoing consultation by the author with 
members or “proxies” from active NSAGs in the Philippines, Colombia, 
the Basque country, Turkey, and Sri Lanka. 

The chapter starts with a short overview of the role and nature of 
politically motivated NSAGs, also labeled “rebel opposition movements,” 
in contemporary armed conflicts, as well as processes of war termination 
and postwar peacebuilding and security transformation. It then discusses 
some of the terminological, conceptual, and political challenges that 
underpin the implementation and sequencing of disarmament and demo- 
bilization schemes. This is followed by some analysis of the (re)conversion 
of NSAGs into civilian entities and the integration of their members in the 
security, political, and socioeconomic systems of governance. Particular 
attention is given to the factors that influence the various trajectories pur- 
sued by former combatants, including their individual attributes but also 
the nature and root causes of the conflicts. Finally, these dynamics at the 
agency level are linked to the structural processes of security sector trans- 
formation as well as broader state reform, seen as a reciprocal guarantee to 
ensure fairness and political will throughout the processes of stabilization 
and peace consolidation. 2 

1. Nonstate Armed Groups, Major Stakeholders in 
Contemporary Conflicts 

The patterns of contemporary conflicts indicate that states’ monopoly 
of legitimate coercive force has become seriously eroded from below. 
According to a comprehensive statistical database on armed conflicts, most 
major armed conflicts in the past decade (30 out of 33) were fought within 
the borders of single states, between governments and one or several non- 
state rebel movements engaged in armed struggles over issues of territory 
(9) or governmental power (21). 3 

Such asymmetric conflicts are often rooted in the state’s inability and/ 
or unwillingness to provide security and welfare for all its citizens, leading 
to the adoption of violent strategies on the part of societal forces who feel 
discriminated against or oppressed. Their armed resistance is often based 
on collective grievances recognized under international law, such as the 
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right to self-determination 4 or the right to fundamental freedoms . 5 It tends 
to build on the support of large segments of society that consider the 
groups to be legitimate defenders of their interests. NSAGs therefore rep- 
resent influential stakeholders who have the effective capacity to either 
impede or promote constructive social change. 

If political violence is a tool of both state and nonstate actors, reach- 
ing peace settlements also needs the active involvement and cooperative 
engagement of all concerned parties. Since the end of the Cold War, a 
growing number of conflicts have been resolved through negotiated settle- 
ment rather than military victory , 6 and NSAGs have thus become central 
stakeholders in peace processes, recognized by their opponents as legiti- 
mate negotiation interlocutors and core partners in peace consolidation 
and state-building. 

The political role of NSAGs has become increasingly recognized by 
the international community as well. Governments that do not adhere to 
basic universal standards of human and minority rights are no longer pro- 
tected by the principle of state sovereignty under international law. As an 
expression of this, the “responsibility to protect” is gradually evolving from 
a moral imperative into a globally recognized legal norm. Although this 
trend does not imply political or even legal absolution for the use of orga- 
nized force outside the norms of international law, it does lend more 
political authority to organized nonstate actors vis-a-vis their govern- 
ments. It also increases their obligation to enter a reform process which 
aims at a just and participatory society based on the rule of law. 

Definition and Features of NSAGs 

As implied by their name, NSAGs are characterized by their indepen- 
dence from state control and their use of violent strategies against political 
opponents. Among the vast universe of armed actors operating beyond 
state control, the scope of this chapter is restricted to armed movements 
that have primarily political objectives — thereby excluding groups that 
chiefly pursue private agendas, such as warlords, criminal organizations, 
and private security and military companies. For the sake of clarity, one 
could also refer to the label rebel opposition groups, conventionally defined 
as being “engaged in a political struggle ... to redefine the political and legal 
basis of the society through the use of violence .” 7 Therefore, state-sponsored 
actors such as paramilitaries are also excluded from this analysis. 

For politically motivated rebel groups, challenging the state’s monop- 
oly of force strictly represents a means to an end in the pursuit of flexible 
and adaptable objectives that are constantly reassessed and adjusted in the 
light of an evolving environment. Therefore, any attempt at defining their 
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features should encompass an understanding of their goals and aspirations. 
They often have clearly articulated political or socioeconomic objectives. 
Some are revolutionary (often Marxist-influenced) or prodemocracy 
movements launched by members of social groups experiencing blocked 
social mobility (e.g., Ml 9, FMLN, ANC, CPN-M, CNDD-FDD). Others 
have been engaged in national liberation struggles on behalf of oppressed 
ethnic minorities or disempowered majorities (e.g., GAM, Sinn Fein, 
KLA). 

The recourse to violence is justified by such groups as a legitimate 
form of self-defense employed as a last resort in the face of acute human 
rights abuses and denial of democracy, as a carefully considered means to 
an end, and as one form of (rather than the opposite of) political interven- 
tion. 8 For instance, in South Africa, the ANC adhered to nonviolent forms 
of struggle until the end of the 1950s and established its armed wing in 
1961 following a campaign of violent repression and the banning of the 
organization in 1960, which prevented it from operating peacefully or even 
legally existing. In Northern Ireland, the violent repression of the civil 
rights movement in the 1960s and the introduction of internment without 
trial in 1971 convinced Sinn Fein members that only armed struggle could 
accomplish the end of British rule on the Irish island. Official Republican 
declarations (such as the 1994 Peace Proposal) define armed struggle as 
“an option of last resort” and “a legitimate part of a peoples resistance to 
foreign oppression.” 9 

Additional defining features of armed opposition movements, recog- 
nized by the Geneva Conventions, 10 include their clear hierarchy and com- 
mand structure, as well as their readiness to assume political responsibilities 
in the territories under their control. Given their preponderant role in 
armed conflicts as well as their political aspirations, NSAGs often play core 
governance and security functions vis-a-vis their constituencies, and have 
the potential to play vital leadership roles in implementing postwar politi- 
cal reforms, community peacebuilding, and the provision of (human) 
security. 

Inclusive Approach to Postwar Security Governance 

“Local ownership” and the empowerment of “peace constituencies” 
have become buzzwords of international peacebuilding and development 
agencies, NGOs, and researchers alike. State actors are no longer recog- 
nized as the sole interlocutors or partners for international peacebuilding 
agencies, and national ownership is now increasingly recognized as encom- 
passing nonstate actors as well, including civil society organizations but 
also former combatants. 11 
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However, peacebuilding approaches and agencies often fail to ade- 
quately include NSAGs and their (former) combatants in their attempts to 
stabilize war-torn societies and build democratic institutions. They tend to 
look on them as passive recipients or “target groups” of assistance pro- 
grams who have to become “educated” and “socialized,” or else as “spoilers” 
who should disband and disappear once peace has prevailed. A recent 
review of SSR missions by regional organizations (European Union [EU], 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization [NATO], African Union [AU]) in post- 
conflict environments has shown that their mandates make no explicit 
references to nonstate armed groups, even when these were primary signa- 
tory parties to the peace accords . 12 Although several United Nations (UN) 
reports have pointed to an appreciation of the significance of armed groups 
as actors for positive change in postconflict peacebuilding 13 and a few mis- 
sion mandates recognize the need to engage constructively with rebel 
movements (e.g., Liberia), the implementation of UN peacebuilding mis- 
sions often looks quite different from what was envisioned. The tendency 
is for “outside experts” to work solely with their state-labeled partners 
without questioning who they represent and what legitimacy they can 
claim, or to “follow technocratic blueprints informed by normative assump- 
tions about what the [new] state should be” without consulting local actors 
about the dynamics at play in the host country . 14 

However, it can be logically assumed that when reforms or power- 
sharing provisions are externally imposed, local stakeholders will not feel 
genuinely committed to the process and will fail to comply if they see that 
the strategy is failing. This brings into question the need for an inclusive 
approach to conflict transformation: the broader the ownership, the 
greater the chances that the root causes of the conflict will be placed on the 
peacebuilding agenda and that the parties will generate and maintain the 
political will to bring about necessary reforms to democratize, demilitarize, 
develop, and reconcile the country. 

In all cases mentioned in this chapter, rebel leaders as well as govern- 
mental actors were centrally involved in negotiating, planning, implement- 
ing, and monitoring DDR and SSR provisions, resulting in sustainable 
conflict transformation outcomes. None of these countries have yet 
returned to war. The purpose of the project on which these findings are 
based aims to include former NSAGs in assessing past peacebuilding pro- 
cesses and designing innovative frameworks that take their specific needs, 
perspectives, lessons learned, and potential contributions into account. 
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2. The Challenges of Disarming and Demobilizing 
Nonstate Armed Groups 

This section focuses on the terminological, conceptual, and political 
challenges that underpin the implementation and sequencing of reciprocal 
security measures by state and nonstate conflict parties throughout peace 
processes: cessation of hostilities and unilateral or bilateral ceasefires, pris- 
oners’ release, amnesties, registration, cantonment, disarmament, and 
demobilization of combatants. 

Since the legal recognition of sovereign states as the guiding principle 
for establishing the current (post- 1945) world order, states have been con- 
sidered the monopolists of legitimate coercion in the Weberian tradition. 
It follows that the international community has usually looked upon 
NSAGs as “spoilers” to be fought and eliminated. The restoration of the 
monopoly of force is considered a legitimate aim of acting state rulers to 
bring an end to an internal violent conflict. However, as argued earlier, the 
ultimate aim of politically motivated NSAGs is not to challenge state 
authority and develop parallel security structures. Restoring the monopoly 
of force might actually be in their interest as long as certain guarantees are 
met. In most cases, they are ready to accept (or might even be struggling 
for) a genuine integration into transformed and democratic state struc- 
tures. An external indication of their readiness to assume political respon- 
sibility and restore state monopoly over the use of legitimate force lies in 
the effective transition “from bullets to ballots” by most rebel movements 
under scrutiny (see below). When they are accepted as legitimate or at least 
unavoidable stakeholders and are invited to the negotiation table on the 
basis of relative parity, NSAGs become ready to adopt constructive poli- 
cies, moderate their goals, and demobilize their militants. However, such 
transitions cannot be imposed as preconditions for engagement. Rather 
they should be accompanied by reciprocal concessions to address their 
claims to political, structural, and socioeconomic reforms. 

Security Dilemma and the Right-timing of Disarmament 

Local state actors and their international sponsors usually call for the 
renunciation of force by nonstate actors right at the beginning of a peace 
process as a prerequisite for reaching political agreements, transforming 
state structures, and redressing the conflict’s root causes. For instance, in 
the security sector, most current missions treat DDR completion as a pre- 
condition for commencing a future SSR strategy. 

A major caveat in such an approach is that it fails to take into account 
the “security dilemma” encountered by combatants. When disarmament 
takes place in the absence of a broader political solution, it creates safety 
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hazards for the individuals going through such programs if the govern- 
ment or another armed group chooses to renege on a ceasefire or peace 
accord. In postwar situations characterized by extreme interparty mistrust, 
mere promises under the auspices of confidence-building talks or even 
signed peace agreements do not offer sufficient guarantees for combatants 
to disarm unilaterally. 

For NSAGs, possessing and using arms are not ends in themselves 
but instruments that serve vested political, societal, security, economic, 
and symbolic interests. As long as conflict parties consider the use of force 
to be the best choice for serving their interests, a transition from armed 
conflict to nonviolent politics can hardly be achieved. To put it bluntly, 
while governments consider the existence of armed nonstate actors as such 
to be a serious threat to the security of the state, nonstate armed actors 
consider the possession and use of arms to be an indispensable prerequisite 
for the security of the people they represent. 

During the first peace process in Aceh (2000-2003), premature 
demands by the Indonesian government for GAM to disarm caused the 
talks to break down, because the rebel forces felt that handing over their 
weapons would leave them unprotected in the absence of a reciprocal com- 
mitment by the state to reduce its armed forces on the ground and address 
Acehnese grievances. Even in the aftermath of the 2005 Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement, GAM leaders were reluctant to abide by the govern- 
ment’s request to provide a list of their demobilized combatants until they 
were confident that they could guarantee their security. 15 For their part, 
members of the M19 in Colombia unanimously agreed to dispose of (i.e., 
melt) their weapons as a result of a bilateral peace accord with the govern- 
ment in 1990 but could not secure their own safety because other armed 
groups and paramilitaries were still operating in the country, and the state’s 
unreformed security personnel (who were supposed to protect the lives of 
demobilized guerrillas) were infiltrated by “criminal organizations oppos- 
ing the peace process.” 16 Consequently, up to 18 percent of M19 veterans 
were assassinated between 1989 and 2005. 

In view of such risks, NSAGs see the retention of armed forces during 
political negotiations as a necessary form of leverage or “security fallback” 
to appease their constituencies and as a physical guarantee that might be 
used should the negotiation process falter or fail. 17 Therefore, beyond the 
usefulness of early ceasefire declarations, transitory weapons storage, and 
other confidence-building measures that help to convince their opponents 
to put reciprocal concessions on the negotiation table, rebel troops will 
usually only agree to formally disarm once they are confident that they can 
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insure the safety of their demobilized combatants, that comprehensive 
agreements have been reached over the substantive conflict issues, and that 
their political aims will be achieved or at least that they will be able to pur- 
sue them effectively by nonviolent means. “Governance incentives” such as 
power-sharing provisions in the political, economic, territorial, or security 
arenas represent “the promise that an armed group will be allowed to 
accomplish at least some of the objectives that motivated it to fight in the 
first place . . . [and] help to cement and institutionalize their survival and 
their capacity to help and protect themselves and those whom they purport 
to represent.” 18 In other words, security is both an outcome and a precondi- 
tion for demobilization. 19 

In contrast to the Aceh and Colombia examples cited above, the ANC 
in South Africa only disbanded its armed force in December 1994 once it 
was in control of the state and army, 8 months after the first democratic 
elections and 4 years after the peace accord. In Northern Ireland as well, 
where decommissioning represented the most contentious issue in the 
negotiation, Republicans only became ready to relinquish their right to 
armed resistance through political progress, with the creation of an interim 
power-sharing executive and a new all-island political dispensation 
(through the institution of cross-border bodies). In July 2005, 8 years after 
the peace agreement, the Irish Republican Army (IRA) leadership formally 
announced an end to its armed struggle and instructed all members to 
“assist the development of purely political and democratic programs 
through exclusively peaceful means.” They confirmed in September that 
the decommissioning process had been completed. 20 The case of Burundi 
represents another interesting example of concomitant DDR/SSR pro- 
cesses, as the various armed groups only proceeded to disarming their 
troops after isolating combatants who would go for civilian reintegration 
programs; those judged apt to join the security services kept their weapons 
with them and did not go through any demobilization schemes. 

The terminology surrounding DDR programs is also judged highly 
problematic by NSAG members; in particular, the emphasis on the “disar- 
mament” of nonstatutory troops wrongly suggests that they have been 
defeated or forced to surrender, whereas in reality peace agreements are 
typically signed between parties who find themselves in situations of rela- 
tive power parity, having often reached a “mutually hurting stalemate.” 
Alternative terms that were judged more appropriate in such contexts 
include decommissioning (Northern Ireland, Aceh) and arms manage- 
ment (Nepal). The term “putting arms beyond use” (Northern Ireland) also 
suggests that such processes are much less concerned with depriving fight- 
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ers access to weapons 21 than demonstrating the political will to relinquish 
their use. 

Beyond formal decommissioning programs, studies of small arms 
and light weapons (SALW) reduction have also highlighted the limitations 
of approaches which emphasize disarmament as a technical endeavor iso- 
lated from its structural or cultural environment. The proliferation of 
weapons in many postwar contexts cannot be solely tackled by short-term 
decommissioning schemes, but rather is closely connected with broader 
micro-and macro-level determinants such as individual and cultural secu- 
rity perceptions, socioeconomic development and creation of jobs, or 
dynamics in the regional geopolitical environment. 22 

Challenges of Registration and Cantonment 

According to former NSAG members, the registration of weapons 
and combatants represents not only a security risk, but also a sensitive 
political act with decisive consequences on the success of the reintegration 
process. The “official” numbers of combatants declared by the movements 
often tend not to reflect their “real” size and capacity for various reasons. 
When NSAGs are immersed in their communities (see below), the actual 
size of the movement — which comprises combatants in arms but also those 
carrying support or logistics roles, sympathizers, etc. — can be much higher 
than is officially agreed at the negotiation table. For instance, GAM veter- 
ans contend that although their movement had 20,000 to 30,000 combat- 
ants, the official number of troops going through the DDR process was 
declared to be only 3,000, since they would have been unable to hand over 
a sufficient number of weapons to provide evidence for their actual size. 
With the same logic, other movements underestimate the number of 
troops in order to keep some weapons on hold (e.g., in hidden caches) in 
case of negotiation breakdown. By contrast, in other contexts, the numbers 
of combatants were inflated during negotiations (e.g., through late recruit- 
ments) in order to increase the parties’ bargaining power, integrate more 
people into the security services, or increase the scale of reintegration 
benefits. 

In parallel to registration processes, the cantonment of combatants in 
temporary assembly areas is typically viewed as an indication of commit- 
ment by NSAGs to pursue nonviolent means. However, to avoid the pitfalls 
of unilateral demobilization mentioned earlier, the measures should either 
be applied to all armed formations that have taken part in the conflict 
(both regular and irregular), or at least be paralleled with reciprocal demil- 
itarization measures by the state. They should also be compounded to 
short-term, interim measures. In Nepal, where Maoist combatants have 
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been stationed in barracks since the signature of the 2006 peace agreement, 
the lack of progress on the political front regarding their fate and the 
modalities of security sector reform have resulted in deteriorating condi- 
tions and unspecified timelines within cantonment camps, creating grow- 
ing resentment and disillusions and affecting the ability of the command 
structures to maintain control. 23 This brings into question the role of 
NSAG leadership and structures during postwar security transitions. 

Dismantlement versus Maintenance of Combatant Support 
Structure 

The typical view within international DDR programs that demobili- 
zation requires “breaking down the command and control structures oper- 
ating over rebel fighters . . . thus making it more difficult for them to return 
to organized rebellion” 24 is challenged by local researchers and NSAG vet- 
erans in recent postwar contexts. They argue that abrupt demobilization 
leads to disorder and disorientation among former combatants, whereas in 
highly volatile transitional situations it is important to retain (at least tem- 
porarily) coordination and communication channels through cohesive 
structures, at the very least to instruct members about their reintegration 
options. Thus, in Northern Ireland, IRA command structures (i.e., Army 
Councils) have remained more or less intact since the 1994 ceasefire 
including after IRA leadership declared a formal end to armed campaigns 
in 2005. Even their political opponents have accepted the pragmatic logic 
that maintaining a leadership structure was required to oversee the transi- 
tion and demobilization of the organization and prevent frustrated people 
from joining dissenting factions. Today the IRA seems to be functioning 
more as an association of old comrades than a fighting force. 25 In Aceh, the 
2005 peace accord did not contain any provisions regarding the dissolution 
of GAM’s military wing; instead, it was transformed into a civilian Transi- 
tional Committee in charge of supervising the demobilization of its com- 
batants and maintaining a cohesive structure until the formation of a 
political party. In parallel, the movement also formed a longer term Rein- 
tegration Board, mandated by the central and provincial government to 
supervise the reintegration and reparation schemes. In Kosovo as well, the 
KLA chief of staff insisted on the removal of the word “dissolution” from 
the negotiations agenda; instead, the guerrilla faction was transformed into 
a civilian security entity, the Kosovo Protection Corps. 

The concept of “interim stabilization measures” has been recently 
introduced in the DDR literature to encompass temporary schemes that 
prevent the creation of security vacuums in the early stages of postwar 
transition, keep combatant cohesiveness intact within a military or civilian 
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structure, and improve real and perceived security during the negotiation 
or planning of long-term conventional security promotion activities. Such 
measures include civilian service corps, transitional military integration 
arrangements, transitional security forces, or differentiated forms of tran- 
sitional autonomy. 26 They offer combatants not only a welcome opportu- 
nity to use their wartime skills and experience for peacekeeping purposes 
during volatile war-to-peace transitions, but they are also useful confi- 
dence-building and social cohesion exercises that help prepare their mem- 
bers for the sociopsychological transformation from combatant to civilian 
identity. As examples, one could cite the deployment of armed components 
from the various parties to the negotiations as an integrated peacekeeping 
force during the South African peace process in the early 1990s, or the 
establishment of Joint Integrated Units comprised of equal numbers of 
troops from the Sudanese Armed Force and the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Army (SPLA) in South Sudan. These units are deployed in selected areas 
of the ceasefire zone until a referendum scheduled for 2011 will decide on 
the South Sudanese status and the future of the two armed forces. 

3. Security, Socioeconomic, and Political 
(Re)integration in Perspective 

This section turns to the necessary counterpart to disarming, demo- 
bilizing, and dismantling NSAGs, namely, the inclusion of their members 
into the security, political, and socioeconomic system of governance, and 
the transformation of militant structures into functioning and sustainable 
organizations that pursue the “struggle” through nonviolent means. Schol- 
ars and practitioners alike tend to examine the various “career (reconver- 
sion” paths followed by former rebel fighters in artificial isolation from 
each other; in other words, security experts focus on military/police inte- 
gration while the development approach is applied to socioeconomic rein- 
tegration and political scientists/organizations turn to the transition from 
rebels to politicians. By contrast, this chapter adopts a holistic approach 
encompassing multisectorial reintegration paths in the broader sense of 
reskilling for postconflict life and careers. In fact, there is an acute need for 
more systematic research on the factors that influence the different post- 
war trajectories of NSAG members, from the nature and goals of the move- 
ment (and of the conflict) to the features (e.g., age, gender, prewar 
education and skills, position occupied within the movement) of individ- 
ual combatants. 
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Security Sector Integration: A Crucial Guarantee for Stability and 
Reconciliation 

As indicated by the emerging literature on “rebel- military integra- 
tion,” 27 the integration of nonstatutory forces into the national defense and 
security apparatus (e.g., army, police, intelligence) represents a primary 
means for former ANSAs to take part in democratic state-building and a 
convenient reconversion path for their combatants. From the point of view 
of national governments, this might also be an effective way to convert 
potentially destabilizing threats into support for new structures, as well as 
a demonstration of fair employment practices by the new administration. 

The process of selecting combatants apt to join the statutory security 
apparatus represents a real challenge given the clash between a collective 
sense of entitlement and limited career opportunities. This disparity is cur- 
rently felt most strongly in Nepal, between the Maoists’ maximalist claims 
to bulk integration and the army’s readiness to opt only reluctantly for very 
limited integration on an individual basis and at basic entry level (below 
officer ranks). In Kosovo, out of the 20,000 estimated KLA members, 
17,000 applied for positions in the KPC, which was limited to only 5,000 
members. 28 Even in a very “liberal” case such as South Africa, where all 
declared armed factions were invited to join the new army on a voluntary 
basis, only 17,000 combatants from the liberation forces (out of 28,000) 
integrated into the army. 

Selection criteria are partly based on a needs assessment of the 
absorption capacity of the security apparatus (where DDR is concomitant 
with SSR planning, see below), as well as on the competencies, age, and 
physical aptitudes of the candidates. For instance, in Sudan the current 
DDR process is proceeding in two phases, with first a demobilization of 
approximately 35,000 combatants belonging to a “special needs group” 
(child soldiers, elders, disabled, “women associated with armed forces”), 
followed by some 55,000 “nonessential soldiers,” according to the required 
gender, ethnic, and geographical balance. 29 

Vetting systems represent additional selection tools for former state 
or rebel forces prior to their incorporation into the new security forces. It 
is important that all forces equally take part in such a screening process 
overviewed by independent commissions in order to redress past human 
rights abuses, increase public confidence in the new security apparatus, 
and foster cohesion and harmony among former enemy armies so they 
become comrades in arms. In the contexts under scrutiny in this chapter, 
most human rights abuses were in fact committed by state or parastate 
forces, and NSAGs themselves insisted on the need for judicial account- 
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ability. For instance, in El Salvador, where 85 percent of killings during the 
civil war were attributed to the state or its allies as opposed to the rebels, 30 
all the generals and more than half of the colonels were dismissed from the 
army during the “purification” component of SSR. 31 This was seen as a 
productive measure to avoid the country relapsing into military domina- 
tion, and also because it was accompanied by broader institutional reform 
(see further below). 

The first stage of army/police integration usually consists of recon- 
version and reskilling schemes to harmonize the various profiles, experi- 
ence, and technical skills gained by the members of the new security forces 
during the conflict as well as to ensure appropriate professional standards. 
This is a particularly sensitive issue in some contexts, where political or 
army leaders oppose rebel-military integration on the grounds that non- 
state armed movements have untrained combatants who are unfit for con- 
ventional warfare. Insurgency troops are indeed largely volunteer-fed and 
typically trained for guerrilla combat, although this does not mean they 
cannot be trained to professional norms and standards — nor does it imply 
that wartime army and police forces, often ill-trained and perhaps indoc- 
trinated by years of repressive counterinsurgency warfare, should be 
exempt from such reskilling processes. In order to avoid their becoming 
too highly politicized, decisions over training and integration technicalities 
(e.g., reranking systems) have typically been handed over to a joint techni- 
cal committee. The participation of international experts (e.g., assistance 
by French and Belgian armies in Burundi and by the British army in South 
Africa) also helps to guarantee internationally-agreed standards and com- 
pensates for the lack of state capacity in this domain. 

It should be noted, finally, that the nature of the conflict has a strong 
impact on the relevance of security sector integration. In identity-based 
conflicts, former liberation troops (unless their secession claims have been 
granted, which is a very rare occurrence, e.g., Kosovo and East Timor) tend 
to show no interest in joining an army still controlled by the “imperialist 
forces” or ethnic majority. This is particularly the case in Northern Ireland 
and in Aceh, where GAM fighters have unanimously refused to integrate 
with the Indonesian security forces which they have fought for several 
decades, as a matter of principle and dignity. 32 Alternative security sector 
transformation options in such contexts will be explored further below. 

Socioeconomic Reintegration: Community-based Approach 

Regarding the fate of combatants who do not join the security appa- 
ratus, the term “reintegration” is widely used in international academic and 
policy circles to refer to the process of facilitating their transition to civilian 
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status and access to the social and labor worlds. Unfortunately, both the 
label itself and the assumptions that underpin it fail to reflect the reality of 
postwar trajectories by NSAGs. Indeed, in many contexts the specificities 
of insurgency warfare mean that combatants are not cut off from their 
social milieu but are embedded in their communities at all times as “citizen 
soldiers, farmers or fishermen mobilized to fight as required .” 33 As argued 
earlier, it might even be difficult to clearly distinguish combatants from 
noncombatants in social or regional contexts where large parts of the 
population are involved in the insurgency in various ways even if they do 
not carry weapons. In the case of guerrilla troops or political prisoners who 
do undergo periods of relative isolation from their constituencies, the term 
reintegration is also challenged by NSAGs because it seems to imply a pro- 
cess of reconciliation with the population, obscuring the fact that upon 
their return, most combatants are “considered as freedom fighters, and are 
looked upon like heroes, which are accepted easily into society based on 
their constituencies .” 34 

Alternative terminology used to refer to the process of preparation 
for civilian life and imparting demobilized combatants with new skills 
includes rehabilitation (Nepal), inclusion in social life (Kosovo), economic 
facilitation (Aceh), and socioeconomic support (Burundi). These pro- 
cesses typically include programs for housing, social security, education, 
support for those incapacitated by war, vocational training, or financial 
assistance to start urban productive projects or acquire land. However, the 
individual needs and challenges of the beneficiaries may be different 
depending on their status within the movement (military leader or “foot 
soldier,” male or female, long-term or short-term combatants) and their 
pre-war experience (e.g., whether they already have qualifications or pro- 
fessional experience). Thus, the means of assisting them need to be differ- 
entiated too. 

Although short-term financial or technical reinsertion packages at an 
individual level are helpful to prevent the relapse of former combatants 
into political or criminal armed activities, such schemes are doomed to 
failure if they exclusively target registered NSAG members at the expense 
of their broader social base given the specificities of insurgency warfare 
indicated above. They may trigger negative reactions in the needy popula- 
tion, who might see these support programs as an unfair privilege granted 
to ex- combatants since the return of combatants is often less of a problem 
than rebuilding the community as a whole. Moreover, if socioeconomic 
provisions within peace agreements only deal with the interests of major 
armed factions while neglecting the needs and grievances of other groups 
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and social forces, they might also risk spawning potential new “spoilers.” 
These problems were felt particularly acutely in Aceh, where the end of the 
armed conflict closely followed the devastating 2004 tsunami, and where 
the main challenge for GAM members was less “how to reintegrate” them 
than “reintegrate them into what?” The cash amounts distributed as part of 
the economic facilitation scheme were intended for registered combatants 
only, but the movement attempted to redistribute them equally among a 
wider range of families, which did not prove sufficient to help them start 
new activities (e.g., small businesses). In Northern Ireland, a local trust was 
set up to manage EU reintegration assistance to ensure that the funds 
would be disbursed to collective projects rather than individual combat- 
ants. Another community-wide approach to reintegration was the educa- 
tion scheme put in place in Colombia after the 1990 peace agreement with 
the M19: 50,000 noncombatants were invited to take part in the primary 
and secondary school certification programs offered to demobilized guer- 
rillas. 

Political Integration: Transition to the Electoral Battleground 

The third integration arena concerns the career shifts by NSAGs’ 
political cadres from underground leadership to the conventional political 
arena, e.g., to becoming members of parliamentary bodies and national or 
local governments. At the organizational level as well, given the political 
nature and aspirations of most rebel movements, the transformation of 
militant structures into functioning and sustainable civilian entities such as 
political parties or veteran associations helps to convince their members 
that they can effectively protect their interests through nonviolent politics. 

Most movements mentioned in this chapter have achieved remark- 
able long-term or recent success in their postwar conversion “from bullets 
to ballots,” from the outstanding performance of the ANC in South Africa, 
which gained 63 percent of the votes in 1994 and has been confirmed in 
power in all subsequent elections, to the recent election of an FMLN can- 
didate as President of El Salvador and the unexpected Maoist victory in the 
2008 constituent assembly elections in Nepal. In fact, with the exception of 
the M19 in Colombia, all nine NSAGs under scrutiny are presently either 
in control of the national or regional (in the case of separatist conflicts) 
legislative or executive powers or participating in power- sharing govern- 
ments. 

The growing literature on the postwar political development of insur- 
gency movements has identified a number of factors which might explain 
the success or failure of their transitions from the battleground to the elec- 
toral arena, 35 including the degree of separateness between political and 
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military wings during the struggle. Indeed, some rebel movements start off 
as political parties before establishing armed branches and maintain very 
distinct dual (political/military) structures during the conflict (e.g., ANC/ 
MK, CPN-M/PLA, Sinn Fein/IRA, CNDD/FDD, SPLM/SPLA). Their 
engagement and expertise in conventional politics in parallel to armed 
campaigns helps explain their swift reconversion into nonviolent political 
entities in the postwar environment. For their part, most Latin American 
guerrillas (such as the M19 or FMLN) define themselves as “political-mil- 
itary organizations” with a combined structure of command, which might 
be part of the reason the M19 was unable to sustain itself as a strong and 
cohesive political party in the posttransition era. Despite its early achieve- 
ments in the immediate postagreement phase (constituent assembly, presi- 
dential, local, and parliamentary elections in 1990-1991), it steadily lost its 
initial electoral support and has remained a minor political force ever 
since. 

Although most NSAGs aspire to participate in democratic politics, 
they are not always sufficiently qualified for — or experienced in — political 
organization. Indeed, reskilling and training are as crucial for rebel leaders 
turned politicians as for their former comrades who join the security appa- 
ratus or the private sector, and international agencies thus have a welcome 
role to play by offering specialized and focused capacity building support 
in administrative skills, good governance, (legal) financing, campaigning, 
etc. 

4. Security Sector Reform and Democratic State- 
Building Imperatives 

This final section turns to the interactions between the transforma- 
tion of rebel forces and broader state reform in a postwar setting. For rebel 
movements to generate and maintain the political will to demobilize their 
troops, and to avoid the resumption of violence by splinter groups feeling 
excluded by, or uncommitted to, the negotiated agreements, there must be 
parallel planning and implementation of their claims to structural reform, 
which often lie at the roots of the conflict. These include a genuine democ- 
ratization of the political system and structural transformation of the secu- 
rity, socioeconomic, and justice sectors. 

DDR/SSR Linkages 

The conventional approach to peacebuilding tends to emphasize the 
restoration of the primacy and integrity of state structures through DDR at 
the expense of necessary reforms of the security apparatus. For instance, an 
overview of UN peacebuilding guidelines highlights a lack of parity in their 
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treatment of statutory and nonstatutory forces. On the one hand, the UN 
Integrated DDR Standards indicate that “UN peacekeeping forces can 
pressurize armed forces and groups into disarming voluntarily through 
military operations aimed at achieving specific results. Such operations 
aim to break the hold of armed forces and groups and weaken their struc- 
tures.” 36 By contrast, “influential members of the UN Security Council as 
well as much of the General Assembly have been reluctant to endorse 
explicitly support for SSR in postconflict or other contexts. Efforts to influ- 
ence or re-shape countries’ security institutions have raised concerns about 
implications for sovereignty.’” 37 As a result, a recent comparative research 
project found that “the failure of previous DDR initiatives to lead into or 
incorporate elements of SSR had been widely seen as a problem, often lead- 
ing to renewed tensions or conflict, with an unreformed military or police 
repeating the mistakes of the past.” 38 Based on these discrepancies, NSAGs 
tend to view the generic terminology and concepts of DDR and SSR with 
suspicion, perceiving them as biased and imbalanced and chiefly con- 
cerned with dismantling nonstatutory forces and removing their capacity 
to engage in armed rebellion, whereas statutory forces can get away with 
minor reforms. 

In contrast to the prevalent model of “DDR before SSR,” recent 
reports on the DDR/SSR nexus calls for early negotiation and planning of 
the modalities of postwar security governance, if possible, through direct 
and inclusive talks between respective commanders and military leaders. 39 
In South Africa, the formation of a joint technical committee comprised of 
military leaders from all sides represented in itself the first act of postwar 
military integration and a model for the future merging of the old army 
and liberation forces. These security talks provided highly inclusive plat- 
forms where all armed formations, irrespective of their size, could take part 
in decisionmaking regarding the future defense and security strategy. 40 
Accordingly, the talks helped to prevent the sidelining or radicalization of 
some factions, which could have led them to engage in “spoiling behavior” 
during the implementation of the peace accords. 

Moreover, the content of peace agreements should clearly and explic- 
itly address the commitments of all parties with regard to postwar security 
transformation, at the very least by spelling out core principles and time- 
frames to guide further technical negotiations. In Aceh, the 2005 Memo- 
randum of Understanding included detailed agreements concerning on the 
one hand the demobilization and reintegration of GAM combatants, and 
on the other hand the withdrawal of Indonesian army (“nonorganic 
troops”) from the province, other than a small contingent to be kept strictly 
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for external defense purposes. The perceived fairness and symmetry 
between these reciprocal arrangements partly explains their swift and effec- 
tive implementation. 41 In Colombia, however, the peace accord between the 
government and the M19 did not include any provisions regarding neces- 
sary reforms within the army and police. That shortcoming has discour- 
aged former guerrillas from joining the state security apparatus. 

Modalities of Security Sector Transformation 42 

The transformation of national defense and security architectures 
(army, police, intelligence) in the aftermath of violent internal conflicts 
represent crucial components of peacebuilding and reconciliation and are 
essential means of ensuring that the newly reestablished state monopoly of 
force is exercised in a democratic manner. In fact, a recent statistical study 
found that the presence or absence of an SSR process is the single most 
significant factor in explaining the durability of peace settlements. 43 

According to the context and specific interests of the parties, such 
restructuring might take various forms. First, demilitarization measures 
encompass the removal of occupation/nonindigenous armed forces from 
newly independent or autonomous territories (e.g., Aceh, Northern Ire- 
land, Kosovo) or the downsizing of unnecessary troops in compliance with 
new strategic security assessments. In El Salvador, although its maximalist 
demand for a security system without any army was rejected by the gov- 
ernment, the FMLN obtained a more than 50 percent reduction in the size 
and budget of the military. Secondly, SSR might also imply the merging of 
former enemy armies into a new security sector, as opposed to the absorp- 
tion of insurgency troops into unreformed structures. To avoid a resur- 
gence of violence, such integration schemes should be genuinely democratic 
and inclusive, e.g., open to all armed formations irrespective of their size, 
and more representative of society. The Burundian case is illustrative, as 
the control of the state by an exclusive armed force dominated by the Tutsi 
ethnic minority was seen by the rebel group CNDD as the primary root 
cause of the conflict; hence, SSR was perceived as the most crucial compo- 
nent of peacebuilding and included the restoration of ethnic, regional, 
political, and gender parity in a heavily reformed army and a new police 
force. 44 

As argued earlier, SSR can be problematic in identity-based conflicts 
where NSAGs are not concerned with the democratization of security 
forces but seek the formation of their own sovereign entities. What type of 
security sector transformation might be envisaged which would recognize 
such aspirations? An alternative reform path that has been considered in 
South Sudan consists of permitting former liberation movements to keep 
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their own autonomous security forces. Kosovo represents a unique case, 
where in parallel to the formation of a separate state, the KLA underwent 
a dual conversion into first a civilian security force and then back into a 
military force — the new national army. Therefore, the former NSAG is not 
concerned with restructuring the Serbian security forces, but rather with 
transforming its guerrilla army into a smaller but professional and demo- 
cratic security apparatus on its own. However, the ongoing challenge of 
integrating minority (e.g., Serbian) communities within the new security 
structures shows that the challenge of building inclusive state structures 
(whether within the former Serbian entity or the new Kosovo state) has 
failed to be resolved so far. 

Additional components of security sector transformation include the 
restoration of rule of law, accountability, impartiality, noninterference in 
political matters, and civilian oversight and control (through the role of the 
government, the parliamentary defense committee, and media and civil 
society institutions). In the aftermath of violent conflicts, there is also a 
broader need to redefine the purpose and societal role of security forces, 
and their members need to understand their role as protecting citizens and 
defending national sovereignty, as opposed to defending the party in 
power or acting against the population. In El Salvador, for instance, the 
FMLN insisted on the new national police being immersed in the com- 
munity rather than living in isolated barracks as a reconciliation measure . 45 

Linkages with Political, Socioeconomic, and Justice Reform 

Beyond the security sector, the success of DDR is also dependent on 
the implementation of power- sharing and state reform in the other areas of 
governance so combatants feel that their collective grievances have been 
(or will be) addressed. 

In the political arena, peace agreements and their implementation 
need to facilitate organizational shifts toward conventional politics by 
offering incentives for political participation. A necessary prelude to the 
“demilitarization of politics ” 46 is a democratic transition opening up the 
political system to opposition groups that were previously denied represen- 
tation. In immediate postwar contexts, transitional democratization mea- 
sures usually take the form of multilateral consultative mechanisms and 
joint decisionmaking bodies, interim power-sharing governments, election 
of a constitutional assembly, establishment of a new constitution and bill of 
rights introducing institutional and electoral reforms, or devolution of 
power and competencies to local/regional institutions. According to the 
proponents of “institutionalization before liberalization ,” 47 including such 
provisions in peace agreements helps to institutionalize the role of former 
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combatants within state structures prior to competitive electoral processes. 
Once they do take place, the first (and subsequent) postwar elections rep- 
resent a crucial test for the success of resistance/liberations movements’ 
transition to conventional politics. 

In the socioeconomic sector, the limits to reintegration schemes 
exposed above call for embedding support programs for former combat- 
ants into more structural reforms (e.g., land redistribution, decentraliza- 
tion, reconstruction, and rehabilitation programs) in order to address 
postwar development needs and transform the structures of inequality and 
exploitation that triggered the conflict. This might not only help to main- 
tain the political will of transformed NSAGs, but can also contribute to 
intercommunity reconciliation by rehabilitating regions affected by con- 
flict as a whole. The lack of linkages between agency and structural 
approaches to postwar reconstruction was felt in Aceh, where international 
assistance programs created a disconnection between small reintegration 
programs and larger post-tsunami development work. 

Finally, in the judiciary domain, a UN Secretary-General Report from 
2004 recalls that sustainable peace “cannot be achieved unless the popula- 
tion is confident that redress for grievances can be obtained through legiti- 
mate structures for the peaceful settlement of disputes and the fair 
administration of justice.” 48 Rule of law or justice sector reform programs in 
postagreement environments thus focus on (re)establishment of fair and 
transparent judiciary institutions, training of legal professionals, improve- 
ment of physical infrastructure, strengthening of oversight agencies and 
civilian control, and promotion of human rights. These activities are core 
elements of security sector reform both in terms of institutions they address 
and aims they want to achieve, such as building trust in public institutions 
and promoting security. On the ground, a malfunctioning justice sector can 
push people to “take the law into their own hands,” thereby undermining 
arms management efforts. Some authors thus call for putting human rights 
violations and justice mainstreaming at the heart of SSR programs. 49 

Implementation Monitoring and Oversight 

Successful peace- and state-building do not depend only on the 
design of fair and reciprocal security, political, and socioeconomic reforms, 
but obviously also on the effective implementation by all parties of their 
respective commitments. Reciprocity can serve as a powerful guarantee to 
maintain parity, mutual trust, and political will to pursue the necessary 
reforms, as well as power-sharing arrangements. When the former conflict 
stakeholders have access to power, it increases their leverage and confi- 
dence that peace agreements will be implemented. 
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Additional institutional guarantees and oversight mechanisms should 
be put in place as well, for instance through a monitoring body comprised 
of all relevant political stakeholders. In Colombia, broader multiparty 
structures were set up to monitor the implementation of the 1990-1991 
peace agreements, including a Consulting Committee for Reinsertion, with 
participation from demobilized groups. In order to avoid such mecha- 
nisms being jeopardized by likely blockages and hindrances in the political 
sphere, international actors might also be called on to take the lead in 
monitoring the implementation of security provisions. Past cases include, 
for instance, the EU-led Aceh Monitoring Mission supervising the demo- 
bilization process in Aceh, the UN (UNUSAL) mission verifying the 
reduction and restructuring of the armed forces in El Salvador, and the role 
of UN and NATO troops in screening the registration, training, and civil- 
ian reconversion of KLA fighters in Kosovo. 

Conclusion 

In closing, it might be useful to summarize the main arguments 
raised in this chapter and briefly illustrated through examples from nine 
recent conflicts. First, state actors can no longer be considered the sole 
interlocutors or partners for international peacebuilding agencies; postwar 
security governance must include all stakeholders who have the ability to 
assist in the effective implementation of peace agreements. Second, the 
restoration of state monopoly of force through the disarmament and 
demobilization of nonstate actors can only take place once they are confi- 
dent that their own safety is guaranteed and that they will be able to effec- 
tively pursue their political goals through peaceful means in a legitimate 
and democratic security and political order. For its part, reintegration 
should be approached in a holistic yet context-specific way by identifying 
the collective and individual factors that influence the divergent trajecto- 
ries pursued by former combatants and their various capacity-building 
needs. Consequently, a necessary counterpart to the demobilization and 
decommissioning of rebel troops should be the support of their political, 
army/police, or civilian (re)integration. This includes assisting the trans- 
formation of militant structures into functioning and sustainable legal 
entities in the political and civil society spheres. Finally, in order to guar- 
antee the sustainability of reintegration programs, they should be comple- 
mented with reforms aimed at transforming the state (rather than 
reestablishing the prewar status quo) through political capacity-building 
and democratization, security sector transformation, and socioeconomic 
regeneration and development. 
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Chapter 2 

The Relationship Between 
SSR and DDR: Impediments 
to Comprehensive Planning 
in Military Operations 

By Michelle Hughes 



Introduction 

In early 2006, the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy 
informally asked the U.S. Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM) Joint Exper- 
imentation Directorate to experiment with a concept called the Compre- 
hensive Approach to Security Sector Reform (SSR) to determine whether 
it had operational utility for military planners. Disarmament, Demobiliza- 
tion, and Reintegration (DDR) was a recognized component of the Com- 
prehensive Approach, but the relationship between DDR and SSR was 
unclear from the perspective of military support. Over the following 4 
years, a team of consultants working on behalf of USJFCOM experimented 
with the Comprehensive Approach to SSR in war games, limited objective 
experiments, and field tests in eight countries on four continents. The team 
also collaborated with more than forty U.S. Government agencies and 
bureaus; the United Nations (UN); international organizations including 
the European Union, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, and the African Union; NATO allies; coalition partners; 
numerous Nongovernmental Organizations; and the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. 

The SSR work on behalf of USJFCOM officially concluded with a set 
of joint capabilities recommendations in March 2010, but a number of 
issues arose along the way that remain unresolved. One was the nexus 
between military support to SSR and military support to DDR, and how a 
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joint force commander can effectively operationalize the two in a way that 
supports a more holistic, whole-of-government approach. From a defense 
perspective, the linkages are not always clear, implementation timelines are 
disconnected, and the absence of an institutionalized approach to facilitate 
comprehensive planning at the operational level for each presents a sig- 
nificant impediment to understanding and coordination. 

This article focuses on the relationship between the two from a mili- 
tary planner’s perspective, highlights some DDR-specific challenges, and 
recommends approaches that planners can use to overcome planning and 
coordination gaps. Ultimately, however, the nexus between SSR and DDR, 
and effective military support to both, is a complex operational problem 
that requires interagency solutions. 

Drawing the Lines for Military Planners 

The Comprehensive Approach to SSR is not a U.S. idea. Until 
recently, with the rewrites of the Army’s Field Manual on Stability Opera- 
tions, FM 3-07, and its joint counterpart, Joint Publication 3-07, Joint 
Doctrine for Military Operations Other Than War, it was not even cited in 
U.S. military doctrine. Instead, it represents international consensus on 
good development practice. As a concept, the Comprehensive Approach to 
SSR addresses the challenge of insecurity and conflict as a barrier to polit- 
ical, economic, and social development, and recognizes that security, jus- 
tice, and governance are inextricably linked. It offers a way to more closely 
synchronize donor activity across multiple lines of effort, with a focus on 
building capable, accountable, and sustainable capacity within the host 
nation. 

From a donor perspective, SSR is an umbrella term that includes 
integrated activities in support of defense and armed forces reform; civilian 
management and oversight; administration of justice; police; corrections; 
intelligence reform; national security planning and strategy support; bor- 
der management; DDR; and/or reduction of armed violence through con- 
flict resolution strategies. 1 Although DDR is included as an SSR “activity,” 
the relationship between military support tasks in one and military sup- 
port tasks in the other is less than clear. Furthermore, the absence of com- 
mon, repeatable, and transparent processes for either SSR or DDR creates 
a series of impediments to comprehensive, collaborative planning and 
coordination. This represents a gap that needs to be filled. 
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As defined by the principal U.S. Government agencies involved in 
SSR programming: 



SSR involves policies, plans, programs and activities that a 
government undertakes to improve the way it provides safety, 
security, and justice. The overall objective of such reform is to 
provide an effective and legitimate public service that is trans- 
parent, accountable to civilian authority, and responsive to the 
needs of the public. 2 

One of the immediate challenges that the USJFCOM J9 effort faced 
was that the military planners with whom the team was working had to 
first be introduced to the ideas and practices embedded in the Comprehen- 
sive Approach to SSR before the question of its applicability to military 
operations could be explored. The definition itself was not particularly 
helpful because under this definition, it would appear that the predomi- 
nant focus of SSR is security sector governance rather than the day-to-day 
activities involved in administering justice or providing internal and exter- 
nal security. Developing host nation governance capacity is not generally 
thought of as a military task, and under the Foreign Assistance Act, 
responsibility for governance assistance rests with the civilian agencies. 3 
Therefore, the connections between normal defense-related security assis- 
tance activities and the Comprehensive Approach to SSR were not imme- 
diately apparent to the planners. 

Along with the governance focus, the definition also implies that SSR 
development is a long-term undertaking for both donors and recipients. In 
fact, both the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) guidelines and U.S. Government publications reinforce this idea. 
Most security assistance, however, is conducted within relatively short 1- to 
2-year timeframes, so again the issue of relevance arose. 

DDR, on the other hand, is described as: 

a process that follows a peace accord, ceasefire agreement, or 
other negotiated settlement of an armed conflict. Depending 
on the nature of the conflict, and the subsequent settlement, 

DDR processes can include options that allow for some former 
combatants to remain in the armed forces, or be reconstituted 
into civilian security forces. In such instances, vetting should 
become a major element of the process, and integration with 
an overall strategy for Security Sector Reform (SSR) will 
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become key. Ultimately, however, the objective of DDR is to 
re-establish order and the authority of the state by disarming 
and demobilizing combatants and reintegrating them into 
society. 4 

Unlike SSR, the DDR process is generally finite, with fixed negotiated 
activities, timelines, and objectives. Governance is something that is 
enabled or strengthened by an effective DDR process, but it is not the focus 
that it is in SSR. And while DDR may contribute to SSR, neither one is a 
prerequisite for the other; comprehensive SSR strategies do not even exist 
in many DDR situations. 

Although both definitions refer to each other, it is tough to see how 
the two activities coincide on the ground from a military operational per- 
spective that tends to focus on near-term implementation tasks. In SSR, for 
example, much of the military enabling activity encompasses training and 
equipping armed forces, mentoring military leaders, and providing oppor- 
tunities for constructive partnering through real world operations, exer- 
cises, and professional military education. In DDR, the enabling tasks that 
a military force would undertake tend to be short term with very limited 
objectives, such as running a cantonment area or weapons collection site 
for newly demobilized forces. Planning is usually more tactically focused 
and, as it is currently conducted, does not generally include consideration 
of a long-term SSR development strategy. In fact, in the fast-paced environ- 
ment of military planning for support to DDR, SSR can appear to be an 
irrelevant distraction. 

To make the linkages more apparent for experimentation, USJFCOM 
J9 recharacterized the two concepts by placing them into a common rule 
of law framework based on the definition of rule of law that is used in U.S. 
Foreign Assistance planning, 5 so both activities could be seen as having a 
common objective of restoring or strengthening the partner nation rule of 
law. Once a common context is established, it becomes easier to identify 
the rule of law- related effects to which both SSR and DDR contribute, and 
from there, an operational staff can create a plan for military support to 
both SSR and DDR that encompasses near, mid-, and long-term tasks, all 
of which have a common goal. 

Under the USJFCOM J9 umbrella planning framework for military 
support to rule of law, SSR is identified as its own line of effort, and because 
the military role in SSR is focused primarily on supporting the reform, 
restructuring, or reestablishment of the host nations armed forces and the 
defense sector, 6 the perspective that USJFCOM J9 used is codified in the 




